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WITH THE DEATH, in his eightieth year, of Allen 
Tate on February 9, only Robert Penn Warren 
survives of what might be termed the great 
Vanderbilt Quadrilateral of Fugitive-Agrarians 
of the 1920’s: Donald Davidson and John 
Crowe Ransom had already preceded Tate in 
death. Only these four—Ransom, Davidson, 
Tate, and Warren—were members of both 
groups—Fugitives and Agrarians. The Fugi- 
tive poets also included, among others, Merrill 
Moore, later a psychiatrist and prodigious son- 
neteer, Walter Clyde Curry, English professor 
and Chaucer scholar, and Jesse Wills and 
Alfred Starr, who later became Nashville busi- 
nessmen. Among the Agrarians, a group more 
concerned with social, political, and economic 
matters, were such men as Andrew Lytle, 
novelist, H. C. Nixon, political scientist, Frank 
Lawrence Owsley, historian, John Gould 
Fletcher, Imagist poet, and Stark Young, 
novelist and drama critic. 

Fittingly, after his distinguished writing and 
teaching career (Princeton and Minnesota, to 
name but two of his posts), Tate spent his 
penultimate years at Sewanee, where he had 
once edited the Sewanee Review, his final ones 
in Nashville, close to the two institutions to 
which he had given somuch—the University of 
the South and Vanderbilt. And it was in 
Nashville that he finally died after several 
years of increasingly debilitating illness and 
then was buried at Sewanee. 

Poet, critic, biographer (lives of Jefferson 
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Davis and Stonewall Jackson), and novelist (he 
produced one novel, The Fathers), Tate was at 
home in more than one creative discipline and 
in more than one “period,” though to many 
readers he will always be remembered, as a 
critic, for his early championing of such 
twentieth-century poets as T. S. Eliot and Hart 
Crane and, asa poet, novelist, and biographer, 
for his commemoration, indeed his celebration 
of the Southern past. Also, he was a sojourner 
in Paris during the days of the American liter- 
ary expatriates in the 1920’s, a fact which — 
might further enhance his reputation as being 
the most cosmopolitan of the Vanderbilt group. 
Descended from Virginia and Tennessee 
ferebears, he was bom (1899) in Kentucky, 
educated at a preparatory school in Washing- 
ton, then arrived at Vanderbilt just as the Fugi- 
tive poets began to “happen”: he graduated in 
1922, the year in which the first issue of The 
Fugitive appeared, to be published regularly 
through 1925. And, for the record, it is just as 
well to note here that that is precisely how the 
Fugitives began: they just “happened,” they 
were certainly not planned. or “programmed.” 
Indeed, they seemed to flourish not so much 
because of Vanderbilt University but in spite of 
it: Donald Davidson once observed that he saw 
no reason why the group could not have ap- 
peared at some other, perhaps more favored 
Southern university, given the common com- 
mitment to the discipline and practice of poetry 
which this group of some dozen or so Vander- 
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bilt teachers and students then shared. (Mr. 
Davidson did concede, however, that it was 
significant that all members of the group did, 
more or less, share the same assumptions about 
nature, man, and God.) In any case, perhaps 
the group remains as some sort of paradigm, 
some sort of rebuke to all those who think that 
the arts can be so produced, given enough 
facilities, enough resources. (As late as my 
own undergraduate days there in the 1950’s, 
Vanderbilt had never heard of either a writing 
program or a writers’ conference!) 

It is perhaps too soon to come to anything 
like an assessment of Tate’s ultimate contribu- 
tion to American letters in this century. But 
this much, I think, may safely be said. He was 
a member of what has been called, along with 
the New England Transcendentalists, one of 
the two most significant literary groups this 
country has thus far produced; and in that 
group—the Fugitives—he was never a fol- 
lower, always a leader, at times, one suspects, 
as a younger member of the group, something 
of an enfant terrible. Certainly, he helped to 
introduce the Fugitives to the works of Eliot 
and other avant garde poets, called their atten- 
tion to what their contemporaries were doing in 
Europe, and, one suspects, more than any 
other member of the group, with the possible 
exception of Donald Davidson, made them 
see—especially after they had passed into the 
Agrarian phase in the late 1920’s—that the 
cause of the South, as they conceived of it, was 
the cause of Western civilization—traditional, 
conservative, religious, ordered—and never a 
natrowly regional or provincial matter. (It was 
Tate who got a publisher’s contract for the 
Agrarian symposium, /’ll Take My Stand, pub- 
lished in 1930, before the other members of the 
group even knew what he was about!) Indeed, 
in one of his finest essays Tate suggests a 
significant difference between the two terms: 
regionalism he defines as something al- 
together right and inevitable—as long as one 
stays inside his own skin he can hardly be 
anything else, but provincialism is the narrow, 
sectarian exalting of a regionalism into a be-all 
and an end-all in itself, with a resulting loss of 
validity and authority. 

All too often, of course, the Fugitives and 
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especially the Agrarians, who succeeded 
them, have been accused of neo- 
Confederatism, extreme conservatism if not 
downright fascism in their politics, and thor- 
oughgoing reaction in all their other al- 
legiances, whether social, religious, or eco- 
nomic. Butthe French havea saying, I believe, 
that even a stopped clock is right twice a day. 
And after fifty years 1’ll Take My Stand remains 
alive and kicking; and several years ago I heard 
a distinguished scholar and critic argue, before 
the South Atlantic Modern Language Associa- 
tion, that, in their concern for the dignity of the 
individual, their reverence for his past and his 
relationship to both the natural and the social 
worlds around him (all now subjected to the 
ominous encroachments of the machine and 
the industrial system, what Donald Davidson 
called the new barbarisms of science and 
technology), the Fugitive-Agrarians were not a 
back number but really some years ahead of 
their time! 

Surely, it is only in the light of such consid- 
erations as these that one should read Tate’s 
best known poem, the “Ode to the Confederate 
Dead,” in which he commemorates the cause, 
the traditional world for which the Confederates 
fought—and fought for as whole men—and not 
just what might have been a sectional or politi- 
cal grievance. And as such the Confederate 
dead and “the furious murmur of their 
chivalry” stand as something of a rebuke to 
modern man, who Ransom said could not 
fathom or perform his nature, whom Eliot saw 
as neither Hamlet nor John the Baptist but only 
an attendant lord, a supporting player, and 
whom Hemingway depicted, at least in the 
character of Jake Barnes, as quite literally 
impotent. Again, in one of Donald Davidson’s 
apocalyptic poems, “Fire on Belmont Street,” 
the speaker is reminded of his father’s telling 
him to go stand on an Indian’s grave and ask 
him what he died for. (“And he’ll say noth- 
ing!”) Can modern man say more? 

But Allen Tate thought there was a great deal 
in the West worth living and dying for: the 
republic of letters and the cause of Christian 
humanism, (In 1950 he was received into the 
Roman Catholic Church.) With grace and wit 
he wrote some of our finest critical essays of 
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this century. (One of his critical volumes he 
even entitled Reactionary Essays on Poetry and 
Ideas, as though deliberately to bait the opposi- 
tion!) One thinks of “Our Cousin Mr. Pee,” in 
which he argues that what keeps Poe’s horror 
stories alive and still scary today, long after 
their Gothic machinery has been discredited, 
is his depiction of the real horrors of the 
spirit—Tate calls it a spiritual incest or 
vampirism—therein; and thus Poe’s horrors 
remain our own. One thinks also of his essay on 
the dilemma of the Southern writer who must be 
published in the North: can he please both the 
editors and the market there without jettisoning 
his Southern heritage and loyalties? Or one 
thinks of his essay on religion in the Old South: 
was it deficient in not providing a “‘ma- 
chinery,” a myth of belief commensurate with 
the Southerner’s commitment to politics, an 
overwhelming concern with which may have 
left him high and dry in matters of the spirit, 
even drained off such energies as might have 
gone into the arts? But then, unlike industri- 
alized New England, the antebellum South 
never had to prove anything by aping or import- 
ing its culture from Europe because, as yet stiii 
agrarian, still traditional, it was Europe. 
Though in that same essay Tate asserts that the 
modern Southerner can lay hold of the tradi- 
tion, the culture of which history has bereft him, 
only by violence, one suspects that he would 
ultimately have agreed with an old friend of his 
who was given to observing that the Muse (or, 
one imagines, tradition) is not a kept woman. 

And then there are the wonderful letters, 
nearly fifty years’ worth, between Tate and 
Davidson (affectionate, argumentative, crit- 
ical, judicious) selected and published some 
years ago. What dedication to the writer’s, the 
artist’s craft is there revealed—and what dedi- 
cation to the cause of friendship! Who within or 
without the literary world today is writing such 
letters? Tate himself was wont to say that it was 
just too easy now to pick up the telephone; but 
I'm more inclined to agree with a friend of mine 
who says that our highly mobile, transient 
world militates against such correspondence: 
few people today are willing to give to friend- 
ship such commitment—such time and such 
devotion. 
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But in whatever Tate wrote he honored the 
traditional—and characteristically South- 
ern—pieties of blood and place and history. 
And he was by ne means blind to all that might 
be implicit in the grand and tragic history of 
that region. Look at “The Swimmers,” one of 
his finest poems, in which he recaptures the 
private terror brought to him, as a teenager, by 
a lynching—a private terror that then in turn 
became inexorably and inevitably public: 
“This private thing was owned by all the town,/ 
Though never claimed by us within my hear- 
ing.” (What Southerner anywhere could ever 
forget for long that he was a member of a group, 
a community and thus the private thing, more 
often than not, was apt to become the public 
thing?) And again, Tate was all too aware of the 
dangers inherent in the wrong uses of the 
Southern—or any other—past. In the Confed- 
erate ode, he asks: 


What shall we say who have knowledge 

Carried to the heart? Shall we take the act 

To the grave? Shall we, more hopeful, set up 
the grave 
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in the house? The ravenous grave? 


History alone is not enough, certainly not 
“dead” history exploited as a commodity either 
for export or for consumption on the premises, 
whether in the movies or at Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg or the Natchez Pilgrimage. Such a 
use of history is all too liable to constitute quite 
literally an abuse and thus may be but another 
form of provincialism, according to Tate’s defi- 
nition. It is, rather, “living” history carried in 
the mind and in the heart (“knowledge carried 
to the heart”) which makes one, within the here 
and now, walk with circumspection, with de- 
corum, which makes, finally, for piety—this is 
the right use of the past, which Tate in more 
than one poem, more than one essay strives to 
inculcate. And perhaps one should point out 
how often that word—piety—keeps recurring 
in any discussion of the Fugitive-Agrarians and 
their works: it’s a word one does not often hear 
in the modern world, where compassion and 
understanding (and what do they mean?) seem 
much more in request, 

And again, itis more than the South which is 
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at stake. Indeed, Donald Davidson, in 
his“Lines Written for Allen Tate on His Six- 
tieth Birthday,” has Tate proclaim, “Not Troy 
is falling now. Time falls. . . .” And Tate’s own 
poems, “The Mediterranean” and “Aeneas at 
Washington,” suggest as much, I believe: Troy 
has fallen again and modern man, once more 
dispossessed, must set out from the ruins like 
some new Aeneas, father Anchises on his 
back, the traditional pieties in his heart, to find 
a new world and found a new state, a new 
society. But always he has to face again the old 
enemies, the old impieties which drove him 
forth, “the wolves in the next room” (“The 
Wolves”), realized in different ferms. Again we 
may borrow a proverb from the French: the 
more things change, the more they stay the 
same. 

I count myself happy and blessed to have 
gotten to know Allen Tate fairly well during the 
last years of his life. In 1967 he came to read 
his poetry (before five hundred people!) at the 
University of Tennessee; then in the summer of 
1969 I spent a delicious hour with him at 
Sewanee, when he held forth (he was a wonder- 
ful raconteur: is it any wonder that Southerners 
write stories?) on the literary world of the 
1920's and 1930’s and his acquaintance there- 
in. Freely, he moved from Middle Tennessee to 
New York-to Washington, with many inter- 
mediate stops along the way, as he recollected 
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the names and faces of past associations; and 
the whole world seemed to radiate outward 
from that one Sewanee living roon. After he 
became ill and moved to Nashville, I would 
stop off to see him as often as possible, usually 
enroute from East Tennessee, where I teach, to 
my home in the western part of the state. And 
always, despite illness and discomfort, some- 
times literally fighting for breath (he suffered 
from emphysema), he was alive: sharp, inci- 
sive, amusing, generous but by no means ready 
to suffer fools gladly, and a good listener as 
well as a good talker. (The two always go to- 
gether, I’ve found.) 

The last time I saw him was during the 
Christmas season just past; and then he talked 
about everything from the handsome prizes his 
collected poems had recently been awarded to 
relatives of his I might possibly have known in 
West Tennessee (again, blood, place, history). 
And, though looking older and feebler, he was 
as vivacious as ever. But somehow I thought it 
might indeed be our last visit together. So 
when, afiter my “audience,” I got up to leave, I 
told him how good, as always, it had been to see 
him. And then, just as I went out the door, I 
added, almost as an afterthought, “You know, 
we all love you.” I don’t know what he thought 
of that, but I know it did me a lot of good to tell 
him so. And I’m very happy now that I said it to 
him then. 
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